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fiestas & spectacles 


Saltillo, Coahuila, Aug. 1-6. Religious fiesta- 
fair. Indians from surrounding regions 
sell the celebrated Saltillo sarape. Accord- 
ing to tradition, on August 6, 1608 an 
image of Christ was found in a casket on 
the back of a mule, wandering unattended 
through the streets of Saltillo. The fiesta 
dates from this time and dancers in the 
church atrium perform the spectacular 
plume dances and matachines in honor of 
their patron, the Christ of the Chapel. 


San Juan de los Lagos, Jalisco, Aug. 1-16. 
Among the most celebrated fiestas in the 
country. Charro events, bullfights and 
cockfights. On improvised stages in the 
plazas and parks, mariachis play and dance 
groups perform the Jarabe Tapatio. 


Tulancingo, Hidalgo, Aug. 2. According to 
tradition an Otomi Indian painted a mural 
of the Virgin surrounded by angels in a 
hut here. The hut was destroyed but the 
mural remained. Finally a chapel was built 
around it, and the Virgin of the Angels 
became the town’s patroness. Horse races, 
bullfights, native dances and cockfights. 


Lagos de Moreno, Jalisco, Aug. 6. Religious 
fiesta in honor of Our Lord of Chipinque. 
Inhabitants visit neighboring ranches and 
chapels decorating them with flower arch- 
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es and paper streamers. A huge banquet 
is held, open to visitors as well as resi- 
dents. Dances of *‘Los Viejitos,”’ ‘‘Conche-. 
roes’”” and ‘*‘La Conquista.” 


Paracho, Michoacan, Aug. 8. Girls wearing 
regional costumes parade with a bull who 
is decorated with the various ingredients 
used in preparation of the succulent local 
dish, ‘‘shuripo."' Later the bull's flesh is 
added to the pot along with the ingre 
dients. 


Oxcutzeab, Yucatan, Aug. 10-16. Traditional 
fair celebrating the Assumption of the 
Virgin Mary; particularly notable for its 
vaquerias, during which the ever-popular 
Jarana Yucateca is danced tirelessly. Bull 
fights in improvised rings. 


Milpa Alta, D. F., Aug. 10-17. All the typical 
flavor of Mexico's small towns is to be 
found in this village near Xochimilco where 
the Virgin Mary is honored with horse- 
races, Jaripeos, sports events, regional 
dances and a wide assortment of fire-works 


Juchitan, Oaxaca, Aug. 13-16. This pictur- 
esque H.Q. of the famous Tehuana beaut- 
ies celebrates its traditional fiesta, the 
Vela de Agosto, with local songs and 
dances. 


Tuxtla Gutiérrez, Chiapas, Aug. 13-16. On the 
first day the musicians assemble: on the 
second, the ‘‘Companies,’’ who bring local 
images from the outlying parishes to keep 
the Virgin of the Assumption company 
during her celebrations. Majfianitas are 
sung outside the church on the 15th. At 
night there are fireworks and music. On 
the 16th horseraces, and a grand ball. 
(Other important Assumption fiestas in 
Ocozocoautla, Chiapas; Atemajac del Va- 
lle, Jalisco; Capdcuaro and Paracho, Mi- 
choac4n; Amozoc and Tecamachico, Pue- 
bla; Santa Maria del Rio, S.L.P.; Huaman- 
tla, Tlaxcala; Sanahact, Yucatan and Apo- 
zol, Zacatecas.) 





Tapachula, Chiapas, Aug. 20-30. Fiesta honor- 
ing St. Augustine. Religious ceremonies 
in the colonial churches; bullfights, cock- 
fights, sports events and dances executed 
by the Chamula Indians, 


Cérdoba, Veracruz, Aug. 22-26. Anniversary 
celebrations commemorating the signing 
of the Treaty of Cérdoba, in which Iturbi- 
de and O’Donoji proclaimed the Indepen- 
dence of Mexico in 1812. Civic ceremonies, 
sporting events, horseraces, dances, rome- 
rias and fandangos. 


art 


Many art galleries in Mexico City are co- 
operating with the National Institute of Fine 
Arts this summer by offering parallel group 
shows of Mexican painters, some of whom 
are not represented in the First Inter-Amer- 
ican Biennial of Painting and Engraving at 
the Palace of Fine Arts (closing Aug 20). 
These include: 


Salén de la Plastica Mexicana, Puebla 154. 
Galerias Chapultepec, Bosque de Chapultepec. 
Galeria José Clemente Orozco, Peralvillo 55. 


Museo de la Ciudad Universitaria, University 
City. 


Galeria de Arte del Instituo Politécnico Na- 
cional, Calz. Politécnico, 





Mail your personal check or money order 
for $1.50 (U.S.) to Inter American 
Tourist Bureau of Information. 

Mercaderes 5! 





A New Way to Travel in Mexico 


300-page pocket guidebook With the most up-to-date travel information What you need to 
know about: @ Climate and conditions @ Transportation @ Accommodations and food 
@ Customs regulations @ Sightseeing @ Maps, fo enjoy trip to the fullest. 


——_ 


And just off the press. "Man vs. Beast" 
— a 50 cent (U.S.) pockef-book on bull- 
fighting, with illustrations. 


México 19,D. F. 








Galeria Central «le Arte Moderno, Av. Juarez 4. 
Other gallery exhibits are: 


Galeria Proteo, Génova 19, 2nd floor. Paint- 
ings by Guillermo Silva, Colombian artist, 
Aug. 7-Sept. 10. Works by Rojo, Mexican 
painter, in the Sala Chica, Aug. 20-Sept. 15. 


Galeria Antonio Souza, Génova 61, 2nd floor. 
Works by Alvar Carrillo Gil, from Aug. 7. 
Paintings by Maka and sculpture by Daen 
from Aug. 28. 


Galeria Tuso, Génova 34. Drawings by Fran- 
cisco Icaza, during month of August. 


Galeria Glantz, Génova 70, 2nd floor. Group 
show, artists of various nationalities. 


Galeria Instituto de Arte de México, Puebla 
141. Paintings by Gen. Ignacio Beteta. 
Also photography show. 


Galeria de Arte Mexicano. Milan 18, Oils by 
Kishio Murata, opening Aug. 4. 
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Galeria de Artes Plasticas, Pérgolas in Ala. 
meda Park. Water colors by Leén Cama. 
cho and works by Ortiz Tejonar until 
Aug. 20. 


Galeria de Artista Mexicanos Unidos, Hambur. 
go 36, Members’ show. 


Galeria Diego Rivera, Ignacio Mariscal 7 
Permanent exhibition of this artist’s work 


Jardin del Arte, Sullivan Park. Open-air ex. 
hibition on Sunday mornings of works by 
artists from the National Institute of Mex. 
ican Youth, 


Galeria de Artes Visuales, Varsovia 72. Paint. 
ings by Valetta. 


Galeria Diana, Reforma 489. One man shew 


Galeria Kyle, Génova Arcade. Sculpture by 
Jacob Heller during the month of August 


music 


National Symphony Orchestra season at Pa- 
lacio de Bellas Artes, Fridays at 9 pm. 
and Sundays at 11 am through August. 
Conductors: Markevitch, Brott, Herrera de 
la Fuente. Soloists: Garcia Mora, Novelo, 
Mari Teresa Rodriguez. Singers: Norman 
Treigle, Rudolph Petrack, Irma Gonzalez, 
Aurora Woodrow, Martial Singher. Works 
by Revueltas, Chavez, Sandi, Carrillo, de 
Falla, Villalobos, Prokofieff, Schoenberg 


Violin Course — First Pan American Course 
in Violin Interpretation in Virtuosity, in 
the Sala Manuel M. Ponce, through August 
until Sept. 20, open to the public. Henry 
Szering in charge. 


Dance — The National Institute of Fine Arts’ 
Ballet will continue its Season of Mexican 
Dance at Bellas Artes during August. For 
information call 18-01-80, Departamento ée 
la Danza. 


theater 


In English — The Players, local English 
Language repertory company, are on holi. 
day until September. However Angus 
Wilson's The Boy Friend (see next page’ 
will be presented at a private theater. And 
a group from the Catholic University 
Washington, D.C., will visit Mexico on the 
first leg of a good will tour to Latin Amer 
ica in a presentation of a new play bY 
Walter and Jean Kerr on Bernadette 
Lourdes. 











The Boy Friend — The hilarious musical co- 
medy spoof of the '20s, which was such a 
hit in London and New York, will be put 
on nightly at Dr. Julia Baker’s theater, 
La Casa de Usted—Campos Eliseos 15—by 
a talented group of amateurs. Nightly the 
first two weeks in August. Call Marie 
Dowling, 20-23-27 for limited but free re- 
servations. 


Pan American Theater Festival — At Teatro 
del Bosque, behind National Auditorium, 
beginning last week in August. Participat- 
ing countries are Peru, Cuba, El Salvador, 
Mexico and the United States, which will 
be represented by the Catholic University 
group. Call 20-90-10 for information and 
reservations. 


Abanico — Dolores del Rio’s successful 
Mexican stage debut in a Spanish adap- 
tation of Wilde’s Lady Windermere’s Fan 
continues, Teatro Fabregas, Donceles 23. 
18.39-60. Daily at 8:30 pm; Saturdays 7:15 
and 10; Sundays 5 and 8 pm. 


Escuela de Cocottes — This Spanish version 
of a French bedroom farce enters its 
seventh month. Lovely Nadia Haro Oliva 
stars, Teatro Arlequin, Villalongin 26. 46- 
16-51. Daily at 7:30 and 10; Sunday at 5 
and 8 pm. 


Panoramsg Desde el Puente — Arthur Miller's 
A View from the Bridge presented in Span- 
ish by Seki Sano, with Wolf Rubinsky 
playing the lead. Sala Chopin, corner of 
Insurgentes and Puebla. 11-38-17. Daily at 
7:15 and 9:45; Sunday at 5 and 8 pm. 
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SERVING INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


MONSANTO 
MEXICANA.S.A. 











sports 


Baseball — Social Security Stadium, Av. 
Cuauhtémoc and Calz. Obrero Mundial. 
Season continues until September but may 
have to be extended because of heavy 
rains, Games are on Tuesdays, Wednes- 
days, Thursdays and Fridays at 8:15 pm: 
Saturdays 3:15 pm; Sundays 11:30 am. 
Double headers usually start at 10:30 am. 
(See story page 20.) 


Basketball — Law School Gym, San Ildefonso 
and Argentina Sts. Matches between for- 
eign teams and the one which will re- 
present Mexico at the Central American 
Games. 


Boxing — Arena Coliseo, Peri 77, and Are- 
na México, Dr. Rio de la Loza 94. Fights 
Wednesdays and Saturdays at 9 pm. Pre. 
lims and a main event. Check papers for 
details. 


Cycling — At the Velédromo. Final trials 
to determine team for Central American 
Games. 


Frontén (Jai Alai) — Lightning fast Basque 
game with topranking foreign and Mex- 
ican players at Frontén México, Plaza de 
la Republica. At Frontén Metropolitano, 
Bahia de Todos Santos 190, women players 
using raquets instead of baskets. Check 
times with hotel or tourist agent. 


Soccer — University City Stadium. The 16 
teams of Major League battle for the 
championship, Thursday nights and Sun- 
day mornings. See sports pages for teams 
and times. 


Swimming — Trials for Central American 
Games at Chapultepec Sports Club. 


Wrestling — Arena Coliseo, Peri 77. Tues- 
days and Fridays at 9 pm. 


horses 


Racing — Hipdéddromo de las Américas, Lomas 
de Sotelo. Tues., Thurs., Sat., Sun. Post 
time 2:15 pm. 


Charros — Every Sunday morning at 11 am 
the various Charro Associations hold prac- 
tice rodeos, free to the public at the fol- 
lowing ranches: Rancho de la Tapatia, 
Calz. de los Pinos; Rancho Grande de la 
Villa below the statue of the Green In. 
dians off Laredo Highway; and the Ran- 
cho del Hormiguero, Calz. de la Villa. 


bullfights 


Plaza México — Av. Insurgenes. The novilla- 
da season continues with novice toreros 
fighting yearlings. Every Sunday after- 
noon at 4 pm. Special Thursday afternoon 
novilladas, a sort of training school for 
young toreros, were being planned as MTM 
went to press. 


Plaza El Toreo, Cuatro Caminos. Novilladas 
until mid August, 
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Private Bungalow, Acapulco 


TWO DOUBLE BEDROOMS Completely Furnished 
Beautiful Location 150 Pesos Daily 
Calle de Colima 428 
Col. Roma, Mexico City, D. F. 
Tel. 14-22-21 
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frace. horsos « acapulco - tel 16. -02 


A garden spot 100 yards 
from Karabali Beach 
and beautiful Acapulco 
Bay 
16 rooms THE FIRST AND BEST 


Continental Plan Purified Water Swimming Pool 


Acapulco, Gro. seo Restevrontend Ber 
10 Kitchenettes (On the Ocean) Box 269 Tel. 40-200 

















LINGOSTA BEACH IXCLUSIVELY AMERICAN FOOD 
APARTADO (P.0.B.) NE 26 














Foremost in ACAPULCO 


Hotel 


CLUB de PESCA 


Completely Air Conditioned 


Our West Coast Office 
Reservations and Information 
David G. Howard 
17931 Vanowen St. 
Reseda, California 
Dickens 3-240! 

Our United States Offices: UTELL ASSOCIATES 


80 boylston St. Essex House 55 E. Washington St. Chamber of Commerce 
Boston 16, Mass. New York 19, N, Y. Chicago 2, Ill. Building 

Liberty 2-20-36 Plaza 7-298! Financial 6-2979 Phone Franklin 9-833! 
Twx: BS 825 Teletype NY 1-3076 Teletype CG 1513 Miami 32, Florida 


FOR RESERVATIONS, see your Travel Agent or address Hamburgo 108, Office 101, México City 
Mr. Miguel Guajardo, Owner. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
@ IN COMING MONTHS 


Los Remedios __ On September 8 there is 
a religious fiesta-fair in honor of the 
Virgen de los Remedios centered 
around her church on the outskirts 
of Mexico City. 


Independence __ September 15, on the 
Eve of Mexico’s Independence Day, 
the president repeats Father Hidal- 
go’s Grito from the National Palace. 


Symphony __ The Symphonic Orchestra 
of the National University will pre. 
sent its 21st Season of Concerts at 
the Palace of Fine Arts on Septem- 
ber 13, 20 and 27. 
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BALDERAS 35-5 PASAJE 
Ph. 21-82-47 MEXICO, D. F. 


RESORT & CITY WEAR 


Ready to wear or made to order 

















HOTEL COSTERO 
Acapulco 


For Gracious Living 
Summer Rates 


TEL. ACAP. 4-01-31 
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PIERRE 


MARQUES 


afilaled wilt he PIERRE HOTEL, New. York 











HOTEL 


. SETA 


The most becutiful spot under the sun 


Tnjoy Acapulco’s mos? beautiful 
swimming pool 


INFORMATION AND RESERVATION OFFICE 
BALDERAS 36-3 phones: 21-80-98, 21-08-69 
or at your local travel agent 


No formality, no ski sweaters, no long 
red underwear. Tropical Acapulco 
this month is ablaze with sunny days 
and balmy nights. And there’s plenty 
of fun and frenzy to help summer 
visitors draw the highest interest on 
their vacation investment. Expect a 
brief downpour every afternoon; this 
is the rainy season, you know. But the 
long mornings are lovely and late even- 
ings are clear and delightful. This is 
what you can expect to find in August: 


Hotels... summer rates in effect now. 
Many hostelries, including some of 
the plushier ones, are under new 
management and/or new decoration, 
and this means on-your-toes service. 


Students... several student groups are 
touring Mexico in August, some in- 
dependently, others on exchange 
programs. All of them head for 
Acapulco to augment that culture 
they’ve soaked up with a little sun 
and fun. 


Fishing... abundant sailfish and black 
marlin as well as sea turtles, bass 
and grouper. Boats rent for $35 to 
$80 dollars and up a day, including 
crew, tackle and soft drinks. Hotels 
supply box lunches on request. You 
can often find fellow fishermen to 
share the cost and the pleasure. 


Regular events...novillada season in the 
bull ring. Ask your hotel travel 
desk for information and _ tickets. 
Jai Alai, both practice and perfor- 
mance. Quebrada Divers making 
their spectacular 136-foot plunge 
twice nightly. Holiday on Skis at 
the Ski Club, nightly review with 
Acapulco Bay as the stage, and feat- 
uring the truly remarkable “Kite 
Flight.” 


Then, too, there is fine swimming in 
bay, Caleta Cove or pool. There are 
paddle board:, water taxis, and cata- 
marans for shuttling the Boca Chica 
channel to Roqueta Island. Naturally, 
we recommend the ceviche you can buy 
from any of the beach boys. Don’t 
worry about it, either. The fish is 
fresh. You can also make like an es- 
capist in a hammock on Puerto Mar- 
qués beach or drive out and gloat over 
the Pie de la Cuesta sunsets. Of course, 
the shopping is terrific. August is a 
bargain month. 


The Hotel Prado Amencas in Acapulco stands & 
feet above the serene Pacific. It is sur- 
rounded by transparent blue water, massive Py 


$8 rocks and mountains, flowers and plants. A 


we gh — car funicular takes you to the 4% 
B bach low and back, and to the CANTA- #5 
e MAR J 4 most vet cabana on 
& and — night club. Whether you 
me to for rest or fun, choose the pte! 3 
Americas. 
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GRACIOUS LIVING 


...I am thinking of buying a home in 
Mexico. As I come from a fine family 
I want nothing to do with people in 
the theatre, movie actresses and that 
class. I want to have my own home, 
with pine trees, and I want flower 
gardens. ..I hope you will let me know 
the best place to look for a home. 


Marquise Agnes Dei Ritti 
Inverugie, Shewan Estate 
Cold Springs-On-Hudson, N.Y. 


The city of Morelia, in Michoacan, 
has some lovely pine trees and is some- 
what off the beaten track for tourists 
and movie actresses. We suggest you 
write to Russell Witt, Worth Realty, 
Insurgentes Sur 132-410, Mexico City, 
for specific suggestions about Morelia 
and elsewhere. Then too, if you’re in- 
terested, a genuine floating island in 
Xochimilco is up for grabs in our cur- 
rent subscription contest. Nobody from 
the theatre has been on it for years. 


A PINCH OF SALT 


...While in Mexico last month, we 
spent several days in Oaxaca and pur- 
chased a small black pottery bottle. 
Tied to this bottle was a small sack 
containing a granulated substance with 
a peculiar scent. Unfortunately the 
printing on the cellophane was almost 
obliterated and we do not know how 
it is to be used. Can you help us? 


Harry W Evans 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The small black pottery flask ob- 
viously contained the celebrated Oaxa- 
ca mezcal and the granulated substance 
was maguey worm salt which, when 
sucked between thumb and forefinger, 
gives the drink that unique extra 
flawor. 


AND BEISBOL 


...I would like to tell you how I 
became so interested in Mexico. I 
acquired an interest for baseball at 
the same time Bob Avila joined the 
Cleveland Indians. I ardently followed 
Avila’s career and became a loyal fan 
of his and also took a keen interest in 
his country. So through reading I 
came to know and like Mexico and its 
people very much, collecting Mexican 


° 


hn. our. ceaslere 


pottery, glassware, pictures, etc. Say, 
how about an article about Avila in 
your magazine? 


Beverly Snanigan, 
Medina, Ohio 


For a photo of Avila see page 20. 


THAT'S US 


...Why, oh why, is there no monu- 
ment to the patient little animal who 
has carried the burdens of Mexico for 
so many centuries? I always feel that 
the Spaniards gave two things to the 
country they conquered—a_ religion 
without human sacrifice and the BU- 
RRO...Admittedly on a different so- 
cial level, surely a statue to the burro 
would be as moving as the one to a 
mother and colt at the entrance to the 
Hipédromo de las Américas. Can MTM 
start a movement? 


Name Withheld By Request. 
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INFORMATION SERVICES 


A. M. A. (Asociacién Mexicana Auto- 


movilistica). Berlin 6. Reciprocal 
courtesies to members. In case of 
emergency, call 35-27-35. 


American Embassy, Reforma and La- 
fragua. Tel. 46-94-00. 


American Society, Lucerna 71, Tel. 
46-46-20. 


A. N. A. (Asociaci6n Nacional Auto- 
movilistica), Sullivan 51. Affiliated 
with A, A. A. Services both to 
members and non-members, Emer- 
gency phone number: 35-03-43. 


Benjamin Franklin Library, Niza 53. 


The Mexican Import-Export Assn., (A. 
N. I. E. R. M.), Isabel la Catoli- 
ca 38, for information regarding 
all goods made in Mexico. 


Mexican-North American Cultural In- 
stitute. Hamburgo 115. Tel. 25-16-54, 
25-16-55, 25-16-56. 


Direccién General de»Turismo, Nation. 
al Tourist Department, Juarez 89. 
_ General travel information. 


PEMEX Travel Club, Judrez 89. High- 
way information. Publishes an ex- 
ae auto travel bulletin in Eng- 

sh. 


The News, Morelos 4. Tel. 21-23-35, 
46-69-04, 46-68-40. Worldwide and 
coverage, US’columnists and comics. 


Banco Nacional de Comercio Exterior, 
Venustiano Carranza 32, for gener- 
al business information. 
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-—p, This little hook 
(MTM's sign), 
swiped from the 
Aztec codices, means words, 
music, wind and waves. 











THE ANGEL of Indepen- 
dence, which crashed on 
the night of last sum- 
mer’s earthquake is about 
to ascend/descend to his/ 
her pedestal high in the 
heart of this capital. 

Little as it looks when 
poised on its column, the 
Angel is, in fact, a mon- 
olith, as the city discover- 
ed to its considerable 
surprise when it lay shat- 
tered, visited for days by 
low-voiced grieving capi- 
talinos, most of whom 
had grown up with the Angel over 
their tag and marble games, horse- 
back rides and first romances. 

To put it together again and make 
its shock-cracked column secure for 
both the Angel and the busy traffic in 
the midst of which it stands, has been 
a job for miniaturists in mass. And 
its restoration will no doubt add an- 
other day to the list upon which mu- 
sic, fireworks, poetry and dancing in 
the streets are happily set free. 








ike most elections of importance, 
Stateside, the off-beat notes in the 
presidential-senatorial sweep here of 
July 6 were the write-in votes. Fa- 
vorite candidate of the wags was, of 
course, Cantinflas. Mendoza Lépez, the 
Communist candidate, who started the 
day by going to Mass, and then telling 
the press sadly that he expected to 
lose, got his handful of write-ins, too. 


<= 


This was pretty much the extent of 
the protest vote unless one counts as 
such the fact that the day’s favorite 
son, Lépez Mateos, now President-elect, 
did not vote for either himself or any 
of the other parties’ candidates. He 
voted write-in for his old friend and 
distinguished teacher, Don Isidro Fa- 
bela, leading jurist and scholar, who is 
the “Gray Eminence,” or elder states- 
man of Lépez Mateos’ home state. 


The weight of all his distinction has 
never shown very heavily on Don Isi- 
dro, however. He is a gay, affable and 
happy man whose loves are history, 
gardens, old architecture and good 
food. These traits are in a way key- 
moods of the coming regime, which 
we've reported in personalized detail 
in this issue, making, safely we think, 
with the prophecies. Not Jeremiah 
though. More like Hosea. 

One of the pictures in that story 
catches Mexico’s unique Pita Amor 
thoughtfully considering the place of 
poets and such, in active public life. 
This was our chance to run a piece of 
her newest book, an autobiographical 
novel—which we've been hoarding 
against the right space and moment. 


‘the book describes in feverish, loving 
and immensely lucid detail, her life in 
the super-plushy aristocratic home of 
her childhood, which along with all 
other such was swept away—into the 
hands of antique dealers, mostly—by 
the Revolution which is now the gov- 
ernment. It is characteristic of the 
Mexican pattern of humane and prac- 
ical solutions to its problems that most 
of that aristocracy is now an integral 
part of the country’s busy industrial, 
commercial, or intellectual life. 


‘he descendants of marquises are 
often to be found working as, for 
example, engineers in the oil fields or 
whatever. The old names and delicate 
European features have become an 
easy and accepted part of a much larger 
human mosaic, in which Indian features 
and the solid, stubborn vigor of the 
native races take over an increasingly 
important role. 


=) 


An interesting footnote to the travel 
world is that we now have a new game 
here, called Turista. It’s done on a 
board with cities marked on it, which 
you—if you get the right throw—can 
buy and monopolize. First move each 
time you acquire a city, you put in a 
motel. 


‘Ye have been introducing ourselves 
lately to a large number of juristic 
persons in Mexico and have found them 
just as friendly as the natural persons 
of the country. The ethnology of the 
business race, from the simple pro- 
prietorships to the complex corporate 
structures, is worthy of more than the 
brief comment we can give to it; but 
we will have done service in calling at- 
tention to it. 

One aspect, nomenclature, tends to 
be whimsical. There is a large body 
of companies that gives themselves 
nicknames composed of the first letters 
of their formal names. For example, 
Juegos Infantiles, S. A. wishes to be 
called JISA, and this is not child’s 
play; or, Baleros de Acero, S. A. choos- 
es to be known as BASA, basically a 
good idea because in this instance the 
abbreviation means something. It 
seems that customers are so much used 
to thinking of companies in terms of 
initials that the companies have to 
be careful that these initials do not 
spell something bad. 


* here was once a certain vogue for 
foreign-sounding names but this is past, 
excepting for producers of the frailer 
type goods. The tendency is stronger, 
now, to append or depend the letters 
MEX to a part of the root name. Some 
well-known examples are PEMEX and 
MEXOLIT. We suppose that the end 
of the road for this prefix-suffix trend 
will be MEXMEX. 

Passing into the sidestreets of Mex- 
ican commerce we encounter a good 
deal of nostalgia, La Asturiana, La 
Nueva Galicia, La Valenciana, La Na- 
politana, and so on in long memory of 
the Mediterranean countries. 

But it is the humblest of the entre- 
preneurs who satisfy us best with their 
choice of business styles. Here there 
is no need for caution. So, we get EL 
QUINTO AMOR, EL CIELITO, EL 
PEQUENO ENCANTO, and the like, 
full in spirit enough to make up for 
somewhat empty shelves. 

Angus 











NATIONAL PANORAMA 


NACIONAL FINANCIERA'S ANNUAL 
REPORT ON INVESTMENTS 


As Released to MTM by the 
Bureau of Economic Research 
of the Nacional Financiera, S. A. 


Expanded operations in 1957 were 
reported at Nacional Financiera’s 24th 
annual stockholders’ meeting held in 
June. At year end the Institution had 
outstanding resources amounting to 
7,838 million pesos channeled in various 
forms in the economic system. This 
represents an increase of 9% over the 
total financing mobilized the year be- 
fore (7,174 million pesos). Most of the 
funds were directed to industrial ac- 
tivities (87%), in particular to man- 
ufacturing, electric energy, petroleum, 
transportation and communication. In 
the field of manufacturing, the out- 
standing industries favored were iron 
and steel, paper, fertilizers, chemicals, 
textiles, and food products. 


Mexico’s official industrial bank and 
development corporation provides fin- 
ancial support to private and mixed 
enterprises by direct medium-term 
credits, investments in capital stock and 
longterm obligations of enterprises, and 
endorsement of loans from abroad. 


Its resources are derived from the 
issuance of participation certificates 
and bonds of varying features, credits 
from abroad and diverse trust funds it 
handles, as well as its capital stock and 
reserves. 


Nacional Financiera also takes an 
active part in quickening the develop- 
ment of the security market; it has 
introduced new types of instruments to 
attract saving and help form sound in- 
vestment habits; and deals in secur- 
ities over-the-counter. Last year it ne- 
gotiated 10,430 million pesos in secur- 
ities, 

Montrose Mexicana, S. A., Fertilizan- 
tes de Monclova, S. A., and Fabricas de 
Papel Tuxtepec, S. A. de C. V. are 
among the new enterprises currently 
promoted by Nacional Financiera. Out- 
standing going promotions include Al- 
tos Hornos de México, S. A., Tubos de 
Acero de México, S. A., Diesel Nacio- 
nal, S. A., Constructora Nacional de 
Carros de Ferrocarril, S. A., Toyoda 
de México, S. A., Celulosa de Chihua- 
hua, S. A. 





Hours and Comments 


politics summed up 


Rounding up the election campaign 
comment, Abel Quezada resuméd thus 
in the daily Excélsior. PARM (the 
Authentic Party of the Mexican Re 
volution), a splinter from the official 
Party of Revolutionary Institutions, 
which while endorsing the PRI pres- 
idential candidate, was running its own 
men for Congress—and doing hand- 
stands to attract a little attention. PP 
(the Popular Party), while also en- 
dorsing Lépez Mateos, was making its 
boys jump through the usual party- 
travelling hoops. PAN the Party of 
National Action), the conservative op- 
position, had conducted a shrill cam- 
paign of doom-crying and chest- thump- 
ing. 

The nicest note is PRI successful- 
ly juggling all the different points of 
view that make it the true party of the 
Mexican common denominator. The 
cartoon demonstrates at once how com- 
paratively even tempered this year’s 
campaign turned out to be, and, also, 
the wit along with the wisdom of the 
best of the Mexican press. 


common market 


Mexico is quietly pushing for a com- 
mon market in Latin America, one in 
which natural resources of each would 
be pooled for the benefit of all. 

“The sum of the natural resources of 
this part of the continent,” said one 
official of the Economy Secretariat 
recently, “as well as its efforts and 
markets, form essential bases for im- 


August, the devil and corn 
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portant economic achievement. . .alone 
we can progress only at a_ slower 
rhythm.” 

The first step, this country feels, 
should be cultural and national bridg- 
ing with other countries. © 


The last day of August is the day 
the devil has “permission” to run 
amok. He breaks things, tramples 
flower beds, makes babies cry 
and old men slip on banana skins. 
In the country he rolls in the 
corn fields, as part of an ancient 
pre-Cortesian fertility rite, after 
which you are not supposed to 
eat any more on the cob. 
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On the 13th of August in the year 1520, the ancient civil- 
izations of Mexico came to an end and the Spanish con- 
querers established their rule which lasted for three cen- 
turies. 

Throughout this time Mexico bubbled and boiled with 
rebellions and wars, fundamentally the expression of a 
fiercely unconquered pride and spirit. 

Independence, achieved finally in 1820, was nevertheless 
only partial, for though politically Mexico became a sover- 
eign nation, economically and culturally it remained sub- 
ject to European rule, and, later, to U.S. domination also 


LT OF CUAUHTEMOC 


So the rebellion that under Spanish rule had been chronic, 
half-smothered warfare, continued until, in 1920, the Mex- 
ican Revolution, that began with simple political aims and 
then absorbed into itself the dynamite of all the many 
generations of anger and subjection, completed its vic- 
tory. 

The result is the Mexico of today, on the march toward 
what is fundamentally the aim of every human individual: 
independence, dignity the opportunity and right to be 
what one is, and do what one knows. And, because an 
immense amount of energy has been released with this 
goal in sight, the results have been such as-to startle 
socialogically-minded observes: as for example, the capital 
city’s growth in twenty years from four hundred thousand 
to four million. 








Symbol of this push, this spirit of self-respect and pride 
in a people’s own nature and values, is Cuauhtémuoc, lr 
leader of the defense against the Span- 
ish conquerors. 

Thus, not only Indian dancers, who 
have kept their feeling alive in religious 
devotion, render homage to his me 
mory; every Mexican, including the 
most sophisticated, has raised a mon- 
ument in his heart to the figure that, 
after all, expresses not precisely the 
Indian warrior who died at the hands 
of Spanish tormentors, but the every- 
day man and prideful citizen of now. 


On the 13th of August, anniversary of the fall 
of the ancient Artec capital Tenochtitlén—now 
Mexico City—e dancing brotherhood of Artec 
descendants whose aim is to keep alive, and 
teverently, the memory of Cuauhtémoc, leader 
of the last resistance, ceremoniously performs 
its rites at the foot of the Cuauhtémoc mo- 
nument in the heart of teday's capital: at 
Insurgentes and Reforma. The rites are repeated 
a week later, in acordance with their religious 
custom. 





LOPEZ MATEOS AND THE NEXT 
SIX YEARS 


Important highlight of the Lépez Mateos presidential campaign was this 
luncheon-banquet at which the President-to-be entertained Mexico's top- 
like a scholar to Scholar 


flight intellectuals. He is shown above listenin 


Alfonso Caso’s keynote address, on the theme of Mexican values. 


Ex-President General Lézaro Cardenas, Mexico's most 
significant “elder statesman," returned actively to 
national polities in this campaign. His directive: Not 
one step beck in Mexico's oil nationalization laws, 
which was voiced as a cail in Lépez Mateos’ ac- 
coptance speech, and reiterated by men-of-brains 
manifestos later. Here, Cérdenas is shown with Ale- 
jandro Carrille, professor, scholar, and practicing at- 
torney of the liberal-to-left persuasion, typical of 
many of the Lépez Mateos allies. 


by Anite Brenner 


ON DECEMBER | OF THIS YEAR, A NEW 
ERA BEGINS in Mexico’s public life. The 
country is therefore at present full of 
stories, legends fantasies and rumors 
as to what the next six years will 
bring; and naturally this folklore is 
all of the “highly confidential,” this. 


1959-1965 will be six years in 
mexican history character- 
ized by the public activity of 
the country’s top intellect- 
uals. here are some of the 
names and faces already as- 
sociated with the new regime: 


Adolfo Lépez Mateos, Mexico's new President-elect, is warmly embraced 
by Dr. Nabor Carrillo, head of the National University. To be a universi- 
terio has now become a sine qua non for achieving major political place. 


is-the-scoop variety; all coming, of 
course, from somebody “close,” very 
close, to the President-elect, Adolfo Lé- 
pez Mateos. As a matter of fact, the 
current joke in political chit-chat is the 
phrase—“and he’s very close to Lo 
pez Mateos”—which means scores, or 
rather scores of thousands, of names 
known and unknown in the news. 


Justo Sierra, dip 
and grandson of one 
Mexico's great me 
history, is the new 
ident's secretary. 


Alfrede del Mazo, Léperz 
Mateos’ campaign man- 
ager, i¢ an economics 
and agricultural experi. 





humanism, simplicity, vigor and realism mark the outlook of his closest advisers 
j friends, whe are chiefly mexico’s top-drawer brains 


Another glimpse of the kind of people Mexico has now raised to its highest 


At the Lépez Mateos luncheon tabie: Andrés Henestrosa, writer and sociolo- 
gist, and Guadalupe (Pita) Amor, tormented daughter of the aristocracy 
and mystic poet. 


places of power and honor, superseding the era of military rulers, professional 
politicians and flashy new-rich magnates. 


Dire prophecies, in the midst of 
rather considerable national optimism, 
are part of the folklore, too, of course, 
which necessarily includes the hardy 
perennials of Mexico Old-Hand talk; 
what they are going to do to the 
foreigners; and how they (somebody 
close to) are sold to Moscow; and how 
they will surely upset the currency 
ratios; or cut the guts out of imports, 


| Moreno Sanchez, 

ign leader and 

m Aguasca- 

is a practical- 

humanist with a 
sense of humor. 


Emigdio Martinez Ada- 
economist and 


or...but everybody who has ever re- 
ported Mexico knows these and all 
other stock bogies, and from years 
back. 

So the facts—who are the friends 
of Lépez Mateos and what they stand 
for—are of considerable importance in 
assaying the true outlook for the in- 
coming regime, 

The first fact is that the new Pres- 


Mauricio Magdaleno, 
Senator from Zacatecas, 
novelist and political 
philesopher. Character- 
istic phrase: “To live 

is to involved.” 


Agustin Y fez, 
of Jalisco; 
torian, lyric poet, and a 
twelve-hour-a-day pion- 
eering administrator. 


ident is a man with a phenomenal capa- 
city for making friends and that their 
political colors range the rainbow— 
he being indeed, believe it or not, that 
man who as Secretary of Labor left 
his post highly popular with both 
capitalists and labor. One of his 
teachers, a scholar who is Minister of 
Economy in the present Cabinet, says 


(Continued on page 23) 


Mariano Azuele, humane 
and conscientious Justice 


ernor 
ist, his- 


liseo. His father was 
poor man's doctor and 
great novelist. 








ANCIENT FAUCET is a public utility. 
(Photo Thompson.) 


STAIRED STREETS are for kids not cars. (Photo Pease.) 
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by Muriel Reger 






hi he approach to the city of Guana- 


juato, about 265 miles northwest of 
Mexico City, is through fertile, green 
avocado and melon ranches. At the 
turnoff from the road that goes on to 
Silao, an enormous stone image of 
Christ dominates the countryside. Pil- 





































grimages are made from all over the 
continent to this shrine, on a hill called 
El Cubilete (the cup) which was chosen 
for the image because it is the exact 
geographical center of the Republic. 








Farther along the highway, on the 


right about five miles before Guana- 
juato, ruins of the ghost city of Marfil 
nestle in gold and silver mined hills, 
now dormant. Established by José 
Marfil in 1548, more than twenty 
foundries here once ground out ore 
and processed gold and silver. Mar- 
fil’s mines and those of the neighbor- 
ing town of Valenciana were two im- 
portant mints for the Spanish Crown. 
All that remains of Valenciana today 
is its church, built in 1788 by the owner 
of the mine, Conde de Rul. At one time, 
Valenciana was the richest silver. mine 
in the world. Legend says that its 


(Continued on page 16) 
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GUANAJUATO 


andalusian settlers and worid'’s richest 
produced a unique “ambiente” in this traveler's paradise 
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S DEL BESO, an alley hardly wide enough for a fat man to pass. (Photo 
Pease. 


CHURCH OF CAYETANO, Valenciana, built in 1788. (Photo Pease.) 


(Continued from page 13) 


mortar was mixed with fine Spanish 
wine and its bricks tempered with 
powdered silver. 

Marfil, once a city of 30,000, is near. 
ly deserted today, a long narrow strip, 
one by four miles, of stone structures 
that still retain outlines of Spanish 
colonial magnificence. The peak of its 
mining production was reached in 
1892. But it was not any turn-of-the-. 
century depression that emptied the 
town; a week of torrential rains in 
July, 1905, flooded it and transformed 
this thriving center into so barren a 
waste that reconstruction was unthink. 
able and impossible. 


Atter passing these ruins, there is 
seen on the left a romanesque aque. 
duct, Presa de los Santos: High over its 
arches, figures of saints, some head- 
less, look out over cactus-dotted hills 
and the sandy wasteland of old Marfil 
and over “new Marfil,” a section of 
that ghost town that was bought by an 
American a few years ago, where a 
small colony of refugees from noise 
and the high cost of living has since 
sprung up, including a new motel. 
From Marfil to and through Guana- 
juato, the going is almost perpendicu: 
larly uphill, 

The name, Guanajuato, came from 
the Tarascan word Quanaxhuato, mean- 
ing “hill of the frogs,” because the 
original settlers, who were the Chichi- 
mecs, here worshipped a great stone 
frog (symbol of fertility) as their god. 
The. Otomi Indians conquered the Chi- 
chimecs and called it the Place of 
Metals. Later, the Aztecs, attracted to 
its wealth of gold and silver, drove out 
the Otomis and then, in turn, gave way 
to the Tarascans, from whom the 
Spaniards took it, calling it, in their 
version of Tarascan, Guanajuato. 


Chartered as a city in 1741, Guana- 
juato today is not very much changed, 
architecturally. In fact, it is truly a 
museum of the 17th and 18th century 
Spain, with flicks of French and 
Grecian influences, on a scale of 
grandeur and weathered elegance not 
found in any other/ Mexican city. Aside 
from its utterly beautiful homes, whose 
facades are patinas of old yellows and 
terra cottas, Guanajuato has another 
special quality (no doubt handed down 


(Continued on page 24) 





biennial winners 


FRANCISCO GOITIA, first prize winner 
of Mexico’s Biennial All-America art 
show inaugurated in June, has long 
been simultaneously a sort of “grand 
old man” and mystery figure in Mex- 
ican art. 

His story is indeed, by conventional 
modern standards, strange. Having 
as a talented young man studied in 
Europe, through fellowships and grants, 
he then took part in revolutionary 


fighting but only as, by his own dif- 
fident specification to the general 
where he went to volunteer, a “peace- 
ful participant.” He carried drawing 
pad and brushes through any number 
of desert skirmishes and battles, and 
eventually found himself as a draughts- 
man employed by the anthropologist 
Manuel Gamio, in his first brilliant 
surveys of the Pyramid region of Teo- 
tihuacan. 

Later, Goitia was given minimal sa- 
laries on the payroll of the Secretariat 
of Education, especially by the scholar 
Moisés Saenz, in return for which the 
government received all of the artist's 
works. 


(Continued on page 28) 


the arts 


“TATA JESUCRISTO,” above left, winner of the 
25,000 peso first prize of Mexico's Biennial all- 
America show, is considered the greatest work 
of the artist Francisco Goitia, recognized as top- 
flight now, after a lifetime of artistic struggle. 
(Photos Verde.) 


MAURICE LASANSKY, U.S. winner of the 
graphic art prize, made a deep impression via 
his emotional power and fabulous technique, 
both evident in print above. 


“STILL LIFE WITH DEATH,” below left, a paint- 
ing by the Argentinian artist Forner, also a prize- 
winner, strikes the “social sigificance” note 
much favored by this Biennial's jury. 


ALFREDO BELTRAN, prize-winner in the graphic 
arts category, is one of Mexico's most vigorous 
and skillful printmakers. The subject of the one 
below is Maximilian's Empire versus the Mex- 
ican people. 








REVILLAGIGEDO 


by Virginia B. de Garcia 


last year a small Mexican naval 


force took off from Acapulco more 
than 500 miles into the open Pacific 
to take formal possession of the Re- 
villagigedo Islands in an act which had 
overtones of Daniel Defoe and Horace 
Greeley. Now, reports are coming 
through of what it’s like to colonize a 
barren group of islands where there 
wasn’t even one Man Friday, only wind- 
swept loneliness and 8,000 sheep. 

Raising the Mexican flag over the 
archipelago, which has been nominally 
recognized as Mexican territory for 
some time, was not simply a matter 
of seeking a fortune westward, nor of 
national defense, but also a matter of 
fish. The island waters teem with tuna 
and crawl with lobster, and foreign 
fishing boats had been making profit- 
able hauls in the area. With no forma! 
owner, there was no need for such legal- 
ities as licenses. 


4 s she officially established sover- 


ignty over the islands, Mexico an- 
nounced a multiple program for the 
archipelago, principally Socorro, the 
main island, at present the only habit- 
able one. A team of National University 
Scientists—including geophysicists, bio- 
logists and geologists, was organized 
to make a unified study. As a result 
of their work during the past year the 
island soon will be a _ well-equipped 
oceanography, meteorological and ra- 
dar station. 

A major part of Socorro’s 110-square- 
mile surface is yet to be mapped and 
the geographical nomenclature is un- 
dergoing a change from English (a 
group of Australians settled there in 
the middle 1800’s) to Spanish. The new 
names for capes, beaches and bays are 
those of Mexican navy men who died 


DESTROYERS teamed up with landing barges to carry 
men and living and building supplies to the long- 
abandoned Revillagigedo Islands. 
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mexican navy pioneers 
reclaim an island kingdom 






in the last world war. The only Eng- 
lish name to be retained is that of Ever- 
man (in memory of the English geo- 
logist of that name), the highest point 
of the island, a 4,000-foot extinct volcano 
which rises almost in the exact center 
of Socorro. 









































lana will soon be offered to other 


navy families on a homesteading basis 
with the Ministry of Agriculture sup- 
plying basic tools, seeds and seedlings. 
And there will be fishing equipment 
for those who want to take up the 
trade. Plans have been made for set- 
ting up both fish-packing and deep- 
freeze plants. 

Literally thousands of tiny cedars 
and pines have been taken over to re- 
forest the slopes, not only to prevent 
further erosion, but as the basis for a 
future lumber industry. To vary and 
improve the islanders’ on-the-spot diet, 
as well as for possible future economic 
interest, avocado, banana, papaya, man- 
go and citrus trees have been planted 
There are important sulfur deposits, 
and subsoil explorations are on the 
track of other large mineral deposits. 


if he sheep? Well, their ancestors 
probably arrived when the Australians, 
comprising a religious sect, sought 
peace and quiet and the good life on 
Socorro. The sheep stayed. but the dis- 
appearance of the Australians was 
probably due to another migration; 
reason unknown. 

And there is yet another mystery— 
broken hulls of ancient sailing schoon- 
ers have been found ledged in the rocks 
along the shore. Were they the mar- 
auding buccaneers or the heavy-laden 
treasure galleons? Perhaps the island ey 
waters hold more than finny riches. Eres Mey ile 








MEXICAN NAVY takes possession end raises its country's 
flag over the berren islands. (Photos on these pages cour- 
tesy Mexican Navy Dept.) 





They call it **Beisbol”’ 


mexico goes all-out for its newest national sport 


by Dita Lou Dean 


I hose who followed their sports 
pages last year learned that beisbol in 
Mexico is emphatically not limited to 
the big leaguers. After mopping up the 
diamond with other Little League 
teams in Mexico City, a squad of fif- 
teen youngsters from Monterrey took 
on a series of sub-champion teams 
around the U.S., finally wound up by 


winning the world Little League cham- iv = Sm 

pionship at Williamsport, Pa. 6. - NS : a 4. > 

In addition to literally hundreds of — &. = 2 | - wee: 7 

boys of all ages throughout the Re- x “J . wit ‘ 

public, Mexico City has four Little a Wi A 2 2 

League franchises. This month, teams —. — 7 

from Cuba, Puerto Rico, Panama and BETO AVILA (above), Cleveland Indians star, one of many loca! boys 

Venezuela will come here to take on made good in the majors, here gets a home-town welcome. (Photo Mayo.) 

the Mexican little leaguers, the winner 

again to go to Williamsport. On one — 
ical Mexico Ci - . ~a 
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the son of a bank president plays along- 
side the son of a Mexicart workingman. 


The adults aren’t leaving all the 


glory and all the victories to the 
small fry, however. Mexico's profes- 
sional baseball compares with the best 
AA ball played in the States. Last 


(Continued on page 22) 


MEXICAN PLAYERS have their rhubarbs, too. 





(Section from a novel by Guadalupe Amor)* 


My big wide-open eyes embrace the 
darkness of the alcove, of the night, of 
the universe. My chest and arms are 
covered with hot red blotches, as if 
my rebellious blood, cooped up in such 
a small receptacle, wanted to burst 
out and find freedom. Tense and anx- 
ious as I am, the night will be in- 
escapably endless; the darkness has 
no disloyal crack or chink of light. I 
could get up and turn on the lamp on 
my mother’s bureau; but that would 
wake her up. All right, that wouldn’t 
matter too much. But I can’t move. 
I am paralyzed, petrified by fear—or 
fears. Perhaps a repellent, sinister 
black moth is hanging in a corner of 
the room. Of course, I hadn’t noticed 
it when I’d gone to bed because it was 
hiding in the curtains then. But now 
the weird thing is stitching up the 
room in its drab flight and may land 
on my shoulder, or my cheek. The mere 
idea was enough to drown me in ter- 
ror. I began to shudder and squeeze my 
hands together as if I already felt that 
fluttering, repulsive contact against my 
skin. My body began to shake moment- 
arily; my held-in breath ceased to as- 
phyxiate me...And then, cleaving the 
darkness, a gentle memory arrives. My 
stories! My fairy stories! My splendid 
collections of magic tales, full to the 
brim with transparent manycolored 
wings, with incandescent hats and 
pointed winged shoes and flames in the 
shape of eccentric witches who play 
with smoky spirits; with phosphores- 
cent-eyed charcoal kings; with princess- 
es who suffer for twenty-five years so 
that they can live happily ever after. 


But I am only seven. And my ter- 
rors come back to hug me tight. Be- 
cause today was so hot the servants 
said there might be an earthquake. 
And if so, what would happen to me? 
My bed is pushed against the wall 
which already has a deep crack 


through it. The last time there was a 
‘quake, the wall-paper split betraying 
the mouldering plaster it hid. If there 
was another right now, the wall would 
surely fall, and break right over my 
bed. But then I knew what to look 
for: the room would begin to shake and 
the prisms wouid tinkle, and I would 
hear the orchestrated music of the 
chandelier in the living room, that 
enormous glass spider which seemed to 
be woven out of water, water lace... 
My First Communion dress will be 
covered with lace. It will be white 
organdy. I’ll wear an enormous veil, 
crowned with flowers. Brand new, Oh, 
how I hope so! I am so sick of things 
handed down from my sisters. I hate 
wearing the clothes that don’t fit Marta 
any more. It’s bad enough having to 
share the French and Scripture text- 
books at school. Oh, how repeating 
catechism every day bores me! But if 


there was an earthquake...then I'd 
pray very hard. But no, it might be 
better to jump out of bed and run to 
where the ‘quake couldn’t reach me. 
This afternoon I couldn’t catch up with 
Jorge and Marta when they dressed 
up like bandits and hid in the darkest 


room of the cellar, the one with the 
pool of black water where the cat had 
drowned. And then I was scared to 
come back so I hid in the garden. How 
ugly it is. I wish mummy would have 
it fixed up. I’d love it if it weren’t 
made of earth, but water instead so 
that we’d have to cross it in a boat... 
I’d spend all day in that boat. All 
right if you can’t have a garden made 
out of water, at least they might take 
better care of it, and instead of that 
mole-colored earth, full of holes and 
dirty stones, we could have some pink 
sand like you see through the chinks 
of the pretty new houses. Or we could 
have had lawns with grass and rose- 
bushes and a hydrangea instead of that 
awful acanthus that looks like a big 
old bird with grimy, chopped off wings. 
Like the last black moth they killed 
in the kitchen looked. It was all eaten 
up and powdery... Oh no! Oh, no! I 
can’t go on living under the menace 
of these wings! Dear God, help me, 
make a miracle! Don’t let them be any- 
more! I’m not scared, though... It just 
makes me shudder, But not because I 
believe what Ignacia, the cook, says: 
that when a black moth comes into a 
house it means someone is going to 
die. No, I don’t believe that. It’s just 
that I don’t understand how such nasty 
things can live in the same world I do. 
Dear God, do the miracle now! Finish 
off all those black wings for ever and 
ever! I’m not scared of the Devil’s 
wings. I imagine he has red ones...or 
perhaps one red and one green. What 
does scare me is the idea that people 
can’t recognize each other in heaven; 
and that you can’t eat fruit or candy 
there. But in the book that daddy lent 
me, it said there will be millions, and 
millions of wonders: maybe clouds of 
all sorts of colors to float gently on... 


* YO SOY-MI CASA by Guadalupe Amor, 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica, Mexico. 








and little angels, lots of little angels. 
Like the one on the ceiling? I can’t see 
them now because it’s dark. Or maybe 
I can... there’s a bit of light. But who 
are those figures moving across the 
wall in front of the balcony? What 
strange creatures they are, walking 
across the ribbons of flowers on the 
wallpaper! Who are those gentlemen 
and those little ladies the size of my 
hand, dressed in vaporous smokecolor- 
ed clothes, going back and forth? Ap- 
parently they began their stroll in one 
of those tight bouquets of roses. Look, 
there’s a lady with a mantilla, she’s 
even more transparent than it is. In 
her tiny hands she has a missal and a 
microscopic rosary, Just behind her 
there’s a gentleman with a derby and 
quick cane... There are more figures, 
coming towards me from the right, but 
they pass a few going the other way. 
One is a young juggler, riding a bicycle, 
with a huge tray of bread balanced on 
his head. A big fat nanny is trying to 
keep up with a skinny little girl with 
wooden ringlets walking along as if 
she owned the world... 

I’m amused and amazed to be living 
in this tale of miraculous folk. And 
then I turn my head toward the wood- 
en shutters that guard the balconies 
that face the street. The darkness is 
over. Through the crack in the door 
a thread of bright light streams in. It’s 


daytime. And the play of light and © 


shade was like a magic present. 
(Translated by Donald Demarest) 
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MISS AMOR in her First Communion Dress. 
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beisbol... 


(Continued from page 20) 


September, in the Texas League All- 
Stars series against the Mexican Red 
Devils (called Diablos Rojos and win- 
ners of the Mexican League play-off), 
the Mexicans took four out of five 
games, This spring the same team won 
the first game of a series with the 
Pittsburgh Pirates. 


T he Mexican League is a cradle for 
major league baseball. Branch Rickey, 
Jr., and Joe E. Brown, Jr., seeing the 
possibilities of developing players in 
Mexico, had the foresight to establish 
the Tigers (called Tigres and one of 
the Mexico City clubs) as a Pittsburgh 
farm in 1955. This year the Washing- 
ton Senators moved into Poza Rica and 


_ the Cincinnati Reds evolved a working 
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agreement with Monterrey. 


Through an inter-club understanding, 


' ten foreign players are allowed each 
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'nineteen-man team (with three Mex- 
-icans always on the field). All clubs 


take advantage of this ruling and the 


_ top players of all Latin America that 
‘are not in the majors can be found 


with a Mexican team during the sum- 
mer season. 


The league boasts its share of es- 
tablished stars. Alonso Perry, gang- 
ling first baseman for the Red Devils, 
is recognized as the Willie Mays of the 
league. Panchillo Ramirez, another 
Red Devil, is an outstanding pitcher. 
In the inaugural game against Pitts- 
burgh he allowed the Pirates only six 
hits. 


By the end of the season the Tigers 
produced their share of stars, too. 
George Genovese, their manager, has 
begun four springs with an infusion of 
young hopefuls which he concentrates 
on developing for the big leagues. 


& aul Pettit, who was paid $100,000 
to pitch for Pittsburgh, was sent to 
the Mexico City Tigers after injuring 
his arm. Here he changed to the out- 
field and helped his club win a pennant. 
At present he is with Salt Lake and 
if he has a good year may be back in 
major league baseball. Other Pirates 
who began with the Tigers’ farm are 
Pitcher Ronnie Kline and Infielder 


Gene Freese. A couple of Detroit pitch- 
ers, Jim Bunning and Paul Foytack, 
also started in Mexico—not to forget 
Beto Avila and Ben Valenzuela, a 
couple of local boys who made good. 


Of the current Mexico City Tigers 
crop, Corky Glamp and David Jiménez 
show prospects of wearing the Pitts- 
burgh uniform next season. Jiménez 
a Cuban pitcher, is the Bob Feller of 
the Mexican League and 21-year old 
Glamp is a home-run hitter and fine 
base runner. 


The teams that play in the 28,000- 
Seat Social Security Stadium here out- 
draw both the Texas and Southern 
that the North American sport is also 
Leagues. Each year more and more 
bull-fight aficionados are discovering 
colorful and dramatic. At least they 
help to make it so. The clubs of the 
provinces, Nuevo Laredo, Monterrey, 
Yucatan (Mérida), and Poza Rica offer 
good competition, But the rivalry be- 
tween the fans of the Federal District’s 
Red Devils and Tigers would make the 
feuding between the Dodgers and 
Giants seem a love-match. 


hould the Stateside visitor stray 
from the beaten tourist trail and pay 
his eighty cents to see a game of Mex- 
ican League baseball, he’d be impres- 
sed by the park. Wherever he might 
choose to sit, no post would obstruct 
his view. Other than more enthusiastic 
fans and a foreign language, he would 
find little difference. Even the pea- 
nuts are there—called cacahuates and 
sprinkled with chili powder, but still 
peanuts. Especially would he notice 
how the Tigers’ pep squad, a band of 
rhumba-making Cubans, whose spongy- 
legged leader sings and holds up the 
game with his puppet-like dancing a- 
top the Tigers’ dugout, livens things 
up. He might recognize the rhythm but 
the words would be new, often com- 
posed as the game proceeeds. “Se pon- 
ché, se ponché porque la bola no la 
vié,” a neighbor might translate as: 
“He struck out. He struck out because 
he never saw the ball.” He also would 
find the spectators whistling in unison 
as warm-up balls are thrown from re- 
lief pitcher to catcher. 


It can’t be denied that fans in Mex- 
ico are “having themselves a ball,” 
even though they call it beisbol. 
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j6pez mateos... 
(Continued from page 11) 


that his choice indicates that “the 
country has now reached that point of 
maturity which makes it possible to 
govern all, with equity.” And there 
is no doubt at all that if the new Pres- 
ident were to be described in one out- 
standing trait, it would be his tolerant 
good temper, or humane reasonable- 
ness, Which will key his regime. 

The second very interesting fact is 
that most of Lépez Mateos’ closest 
friends, campaign managers and pro- 
gram advisers, are intellectuals and 
professional men. Mexico’s leading 
writers and teachers particularly were 
drafted to form part of his party ticket 
so that, for instance, the novelist, 
Mauricio Magdaleno, becomes a Sen- 
ator from Zacatecas, and his friend 
and colleague, Andrés Henestrosa, en- 
ters Congress from his home state. 
Mariano Azuela, son of one of Mex- 
ico’s great modern writers, and himself 
a Justice of the Supreme Court, also 
enters Congress as a Senator; while 
Manuel Moreno Sanchez, Senator from 
Aguascalientes and one of Lépez Ma- 
teos’ principal campaign managers, is 
a lawyer who has long been active in 
Mexico’s cultural life, along with his 
wife who is a vigorously poetic play- 
wright. 


&6pez Mateos himself, for a while, 
headed a college in his home state and 
his campaign manager, Alfredo del Ma- 
zo, former governor of that state, start- 
ed out life as a telegrapher then 
studied economics and then agriculture, 
which, along with education, became 
his chief interest. Justo Sierra, Lépez 
Mateos’ private secretary, is the grand- 
son of one of Mexico’s greatest states- 
men, who in Porfirio Diaz’ time, over- 
hauled and revamped Mexico’s educa- 
tional system (and much of its nation- 
al philosophy) along modern rational- 
istic, liberal, and scientific lines. His 
father, Manuel Sierra, is an authority 
on international law and finance. He 
himself is a career diplomat, having 
done a considerable stint in the Mex- 
ican Embassy in Washington. 

Thus, many distinguished names 
followed Lépez Mateos on the PRI 
ticket. One of the campaign highlights 
was a banquet not long before election 
day, given by the candidate to the 
cream of the cream of the nation’s 
cultural and artistic life. The man 
chosen by the three hundred to speak 


for them was Dr. Alfonso Caso, an 
anthropologist and political philosopher 
known for his uncompromising integ- 
rity as well as his penetrating mind. 
And, as an integral part of the cam- 
paign, local, state and national Plan- 
ning Councils were set up, to act as 
researchers and formulators of social 
and economic problems and solutions, 
along humane, practical and non-par- 
tisan lines. 


2o marked was the atmosphere of 
scholarliness and mental discipline in 
the choice of candidates and their ap- 
proach to politics that it became taken 
for granted that, to be a candidate at 
all, it was first essential to be a uni- 
versitario, by which is meant not only 
a university graduate but a person 
belonging to the world of culture pri- 
marily. Business men and labor lead- 
ers, aS well as other advisers asked 
to sit on the Planning Councils, were 
also mainly of this type, rather than 
party hacks or leaders-on-the-make, 
who were given very much of a back 
seat. 

It was noted by analysts that the 
mainstream of the Lépez Mateos 
groupings came from the generation 
of idealists who once campaigned and 
fought for the educator, Vasconcelos, 
and then became mostly Cardenas 
men. Though Vasconcelos, who fathered 
the University’s motto, “For my race 
shall the spirit speak,” has long since 
gone into bitterly acid opposition to 
the governing groups, his original fiery 
stamp of idealism, patriotism, and 
moral backbone, sets the tone of the 
kind of outlook that will surely charac- 
terize much of the Lépez Mateos 
regime. 

It will be, furthermore, imaginative 


and experimental, but also extremely 
practical, in exploring and developing 
ways and means to meet national 
problems. Mexico has already distin- 
guished itself rather remarkably, by 
its inventiveness institution-wise, weld- 
ing the organizational tool for the job 
in hand with reference to the job, 
rather than to ideologies of any kind; 
which healthy approach has given some 
rapid results especially in industrial 
development, and has brought public 
men from many countries curiously 
studying what makes this “system” 
tick. 

In the Lépez Mateos years, it is plan- 
ned to swing the machinery of inves- 
tigation, inventiveness and energy in- 
to focus, especially on agricultural 
production that has lagged behind the 
country’s rapidly expanding needs; and 
on education that also has not yet pro- 
vided the skilled laborers and techni- 
cians badly wanted in practically every 
field. Economically, the focus will be 
on raising the standard of living and 
culture of the mass, in order to widen 
markets as well as opportunities for 
the new and restless generations. But 
the overall emphasis will be on the 
human individual above all, rather 
than on any showiness of public works 
or accumulation of material achieve- 
ments. Almost without exception the 
Lépez Mateos men in leadership speak 
of the need of once and for all estab- 
lishing standards of civic morality and 
responsibility, and of substituting sin- 
cerity and realistic action for rhetoric 
and personal gain. 


‘Vationalism, which is the very blood 
and marrow of modern Mexican polit- 
ical thinking, will almost surely recede 
from the hate-the-foreigner excesses it 
has, at times, fallen into. It is as if, 
like an individual, the country were 
coming of age acquiring the self-con- 
fidence of true strength and so throw- 
ing away the belligerence of defensive- 
ness and inferiority swagger that ac- 
companied weaker and more frighten- 
ed years. Intelligence will have true 
leeway, as well as the sincere devotion 
to country which is in the makeup of 
all Mexicans today, whatever their out- 
look or activities. 

It is not, of course, going to be an 
age of miracles nor perhaps a Golden 
Era in any respect, except one: the 
country’s men of stature, in morals 
as well as in brains, will carry the 
principal responsibility and have a de- 
cisive voice. 








guanajuato... 


(Continued from page 16) 


by its Spanish settlers who were most- 
ly gay Andalusians)—that of open- 
ness, of genuinely cordial hospitality. 
There are no high walls of stone or 
heavy, studded doors shutting out 
neighbors, visitors, or the merely cur- 
ious. Walking up and down its twist- 
ing streets in the evenings, passersby 
may look into softly lighted homes 


ASK the person 
who has flown 
ina 
Britannia 


MR. EMILIO SANCHEZ 
of “TOURS”, S.A. says: 


The incomparable Britannia, which 
AERONAVES DE MEXICO has put 
in service between Mexico and New 
York, is without doubt the fastest 
commercial plane in the world. It 
requires only five hours fifty minutes 
for the flight, giving the passenger 
more time to take care of business or 
enjoy his vacation. 

The flight is truly smooth, comfor. 
table and restful because the Jet-prop 
motors almost completely eliminate 
noises and vibration. 

And whether the passenger speaks 
English or Spanish, he will be deligh- 
ted with the personal attention of 
specially-trained flight attendants. 

Atmosphere, meals, wines, service 
and convenience are the characteris- 
tics of the Britannia which enables 
us to recommend it to our clients. 


through open doorways and windows, 
and thus the evocative, poetic and in- 
deed almost other-world atmosphere 
of the city is enhanced. 


2% o perfectly reminiscent of Spanish 
cities, like Toledo, Seville and Cérdova, 
are Guanajuato’s narrow streets (over 
which quaint bridges vault), its grilled 
windows and wrought iron balconies, 
and its many fountained plazas, that 
parts of the city have been used for 
actual theater sets during the dry 


AERONAVES DE MEXICO, S.A. 


AVENIDA JUAREZ No. 80.and PASEO DE LA REFORMA No. 46 Tel. 35-49-00 


season, in the presentation of short 
plays by Miguel Cervantes Saavedra, 
written in Spain’s “Golden Age.” 
Called “Entremeses,” (hors d’oeuvres 
or appetizers), these classics, popular in 
16th century Spain, are usually enact- 
ed in the Plazuela of San Roque. An.- 
other setting is the patio of an old 
hotel, Posada San Antonio, at Calle 
Alonso 4, where three one-act plays 
by Alejandro Casona were recently 
presented. This theatrical pioneering, 
initiated by the University of Guana 
juato, has now become an immensely 
popular feature of life in the city and 
a tourist mecca in season. 


!raffic on all streets is, of course, 
one way for vehicles. Most streets 
are just wide enough to allow a bus to 
pass without running over pedestrian 
toes only an inch away from its wheels. 
To savor the various picturesque en- 
chantments that Guanajuato holds, a 
visitor should begin at the city’s en- 
trance, at the Parque del Cantador and 
walk up its winding length, though per- 
haps not all in one day. 

Leaving the circular, white-fenced 
Singer’s Park, there is the Hidalgo 
Market where pottery dishes of an un- 
usual yellow-brown are sold. Another 
market nearby sprawls around a grace- 
ful, font-like fountain near the Plazue- 
la of San Roque. 

Across the main street (Juarez) 
from the first market and up a sharp 
incline, is Guanajuato’s famous histor- 
ical monument, the Alhéndiga de Gra- 
naditas, the fortress where, in 1810, 
247 Spaniards gathered in a last stand 
against Father Hidalgo and his Inde- 
pendence insurgents. Here, the heroic 
miner, Juan Martinez, called El Pipila, 
crawled to the door of the fort with 
only a flat rock shielding him from 
shots and missiles above, and set fire to 
it. A statue to his memory overlooks 
the city and the Alhdéndiga today 
houses a new public museum of ar- 
cheology and art. 


The birthplace of Diego Rivera is 
near the Alhéndiga at Calle Pocitos 47. 
An oval plaque outside designates the 
house which, incidentally, is for sale. 
A few doors from Rivera’s birthplace, 
on the same street, is one of the oldest 
houses in Guanajuato. Built in 1692, it 
was once the home of the Marqueses de 
San Juan de Rayas. The simple house 
contains a private chapel of ornate 
churrigueresque carving. 

Back on the curving main street, the 
Plaza de la Paz widens the thorough- 
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guanajuato stops 


Transportation... Turismo (seven-passenger 
sedan) or Greyhound-type bus both leave 
from terminal at Calle Buenavista 4, Mex- 
ico City, 8 A.M. daily. 


Fares... Turismo. $31.65 pesos, one way. Bus 
$27.50 pesos one way. 


Distance... About 440 kilometers, or 265 miles, 
Turismo takes 7 hours, bus takes 8 hours. 


Hotels... First Class: Hotel Orozco, Posada 
de la Presa, and Villa Guerne near Presa 
de la Olla at top of the hill. Posada de 
Santa Fe on Jardin de la Unidén. Castillo 
de Santa Cecilia on road to Valenciana at 
entrance to Guanajuto. 

Second Class: Casa Kloster, Casa Valtie- 
tra, and Posada San Antonio on Calle 
Alonso. Hotel Luna and Hotel Palacio on 





fare. Facing the Plaza are the state 
offices and La Parroquia Church, con- 
taining the famous Virgin of Guana- 
juato, burried for eight hundred years 
in a cave, in Santa Fe, Granada. The 
image was discovered in the 16th cen- 
tury and Charles V sent it to Guana- 
juato in 1557 in appreciation of the 
riches gained from its mines. 

The new building of the University 
of Guanajuato, with its regal but heart- 
taxing stairway of almost fifty steps 
that rise to an incredibly vertical 
height, is left of the Plaza de la Paz. 

The baroque Chapel of San Diego, 
dating from 1679, faces the Jardin 
(Park) de la Unién and next to it is 
the Juarez Theater, a superb example 
of Victorian-Edwardian decoration and 
architecture with much of its velvets 
and brocades still intact. 


Viost beautiful and appealing of all 
is the final park, at the top where the 
city ends, named for Florencio Anti- 
ll6n, one of Maximilian’s officers. Two 
marble pillars mark its entrance and 
just above it is the Presa de la Olla, 
the main dam that catches and slows 
up the rivers of rainwater that would 
otherwise flood the city. This part of 
Guanajuato, with its houses of Prous- 
tian flavor and era, is considered now 
the most attractive residential section. 

Life in Guanajuato is quiet and in- 
expensive, and, along with its quaint- 
ness and antiquity, there are movies, 
theater, opera and symphony, as well 
as a famous and lively university, to 
tempt the visitor to a long stay. 


Jardin de la Unién. Casa Smith (Okay 
Corral) on Plaza Doblado. 


Motels... Motel de los Embajadores at Par- 
que de los Embajadores. Also one in 
Marfil. 


Suggestions — Round trip can easily be made 
over a weekend, If desired, a good place to 
break the trip is at Querétaro where there 
are good hotels and restaurants, as well 
as historical points. Take clothes for 
warm days and cool evenings; raincoats in 
summer months. Take your camera., 
there’s lots to photograph, If driving, take 
a box lunch; only good restaurant (and 
rest stop) is Los Pingiiinos in Celaya. If 
going by turismo or bus, only eating stop 
is at Atlacomulco, about 10 am for break- 
fast. 





These listings are made for the 
benefit of our readers and are 
not ads. All ads are clearly indi- 
cated as such. 














NATIONAL MUSEUM OF NATIVE 
ART AND CRAFTS 
Jubrez No, 44, Mexico, 0. F. 


MUSEUM OF CERAMICS 
Tlaquepaque, Jalisco. 


and authenticity 








Ask the man who's been there 


HOTEL 
Victoria 





Mexico City’s 


TAXCO, MEXICO 


Chas. and Quincy Nibb 


Owners and Managers 


Complete Automotive Service 





==MARIANO ESCOBEDO 476 





English speaking personnel 
We service all makes of 
automobiles. 


= DISTRIBUIDORA AUTOMOTRIZ, S. A. 


Moriano Escobedo 476 


Mexico, D. F. 


Telephone 11-96-05 or 11-96-06 
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WORTH REALTY 
INDUSTRIAL 


RESIDENTIAL 


INSURGENTES SUR 132-410 
46-00-71 46-55-44 


INVESTMENTS 














Spanish-Speaking 
EXECUTIVES 


For Stateside or Foreign Service Reliable, 
Experienced Persons 
To Fill That Vacant Desk 


Contact: HARRY WRIGHT 
Executive Placement Service 


Xola 525 Mexico City 
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rebozos 


A Mexican woman would almost 
as soon shed her skin as her rebozo. 
Those two yards of fringed cloth— 
whether silk, wool or cotton—are in- 
dispensable, and gringas, too, who once 
get the feel of this garment cleave to 
it for life. 

In Mexico, the rebozo is a swaddling 
cradle for the baby and a covering for 
a sleeping child, a shawl for warmth, 
a cover against rain, a mantilla for 
church, and a handy protection over a 
basket of groceries against dust (or 
nosey neighbors). And as a decorative 
supplement to a dress, it is unsurpas- 
sed and can be worn in a multitude of 
drapings. 

The rebozo became a “stole,” an item 
of high fashion in the United States, 
around 1948. The possibilities in color 
and material, as well as ways of wear- 
ing, continue charmingly endless. 


In Mexico City you find them at: 


Casa Cervantes — Juarez 18. 

Floriz, 8S. A. — Génova 47. 

La Boutique — Génova 71. 

Lauri — Liverpool 140. 

Lucy’s — Lerma (across from Hotel M. Cris- 
tina). 

National Museum of Popular Arts — Juarez 44. 

Palacio de Hierro — Parque Durango. 

Sanborn’s — Reforma & Lafragua. 


Places whose weavers are famous: 


Casa de los Arcos, San Juan Teotihuacan 
(pyramids), Mexico State. 

Toluca, Mexico State. 

Chinconcuac, Mexico State. 

Lake Pitzcuaro, Michoacan. 

Santa Maria del Rio, S. L. Potosi. 

Saltillo, Coahuila, 





NO OTHER PRODUCT CAN SELL WHAT 


KAYMAGU!I OFFERS: QUALITY. 








@ Made with a blend of the finest “Caraco- 
lillo” and “‘Planchuela” coffees. 

@ Qoes not contain any synthetic products 
of flavorings nor glucose to give it body. 

@ The basic substance used is pure fresh 
coffee and this is what gives KAYMAGUI 
its natural aroma and flavor. 





KAYMAGUI 
COFFEE LIQUEUR 





Exquisite styling, a 
a superb finish 
and such a bargain too... 


in the READY-TO-WEAR ORIGINALS by 


Marisa Ruby 
— ZX... City 
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Vogue 


de lo Ave. Madero No. 20 


The oldest, largest and most 
reliable house of furs in Mexico 


FURS 
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Where to hear music in Mexico City 
Mariachi combos: 


Guadalajara de Noche — Honduras 17, near 
Plaza Garibaldi. 


Tenampa — Plaza Garibaldi. 


El Corral — Atenas 4, Colonia Juarez. 


Bajo el Cielo de Jalisco — Obrero Mundial 
714A. 


Don Cuco — Luz Savifién 1315, Colonia del 
Valle. 


El Abajeiio — YAcatas 178, Colonia Narvarte. 


;Aay, Cocula! — Melchor Ocampo 61, Colonia 
Cuauhtémoc . Gulf Coast music. 


Lively huapangos and langorous 
waltzes from Veracruz at: 


Picos Pardos — Calle Dinamarca (back of 
Hilton Hotel). 


El Centro Veracruzano — Marsella and Havre. 
Open to the public Friday nights for food 
and drinks. 


El Centro Huasteco — north side of Plaza Lo- 
reto (back of the Zécalo). This special 
locale for lovers of Veracruz music is in 
an old house and is open to the public 
Saturdays from 9 pm only. Prof. Pe. 
dro Martinez is in charge No food or drink 
available. 


Hotel Vasco de Quiroga — Londres 15. Mexican 
folk dances and music every Friday at 9 
pm, 


Hotel de Cortés — Hidalgo 85 (back of Alame- 
da Park), Mexican fiestas every Saturday 


AH OB Vi zy; 


El Eco — Sullivan 43. Dances and music of 
the provinces every Saturday night. 


Rancho del Artista — Av. Coyoacdn 947. Sun- 
day luncheons in typical Mexican atmos- 
phere. 


Flamenco: 


Rincén de Goya — Toledo 4 (corner Paseo de 
la Reforma.. 


Gitanerias — Av. Oaxaca 15. 


La Gran Tasca — Corner Morelos and Abra- 
ham Gonzdlez. Music usually on Satur- 
day only. 


La Bodega — Across from La Gran Tasca, 
above. 


Jazz: 


Rigus Bar — In Hotel Insurgentes, Av. In- 
urgentes Sur 1668. Fine trio every night: 
Al Zafiiga, piano; Max Cooper, bass; Tino 
Contreras, drums. Informal, drinks and 
snacks. 


El Eco — Sullivan 43. Chico O’Farril’s 18- 
piece orchestra jams every Friday night 
at 11 pm. 


Restaurant Ria — Judrez 18. Jazz group 
nightly, with Mario Patrén. 





Find your friends and associates 
in the new 


ANGLO AMERICAN DIRECTORY 
...at the bookstores 
...at your hotel 




















MEXICO, D. Ff. 
ASA ALLEN 
\ ( (a) 
AV. JUAREZ No. 20 TEL. 35-83-52 .. 


SILVER FACTORY PLATERIA 











TESOROS 


VesTAUYANTe BAF 

; HE i Swimming Pool 
mi 4 Silver FAcTory-Shop 
| Bi |gYour Host Al Gordon 





HOTEL SANTA PRISCA 


Your hosts: Fred & Tere Clepp 
Best in food. service ond comtert 
Recsonoble Rotes 
Texco . Gverre 


AUT 





— 
—— 














MANAGER W H LOUDON 


\v7 


Attractively appointed modern units in 
hotel section or bungalows-semi-olympic 
swimming pool-beautiful panoramic view 
of oaxaca -- city and valley -- 75 rooms 
tours arranged to Mitla and Monte Alban. 
Mild climate throughout the year 
International cuisine par excellence 


HOTEL Vretorzca_ 


“OAXACA’S NEWEST AND FINEST HOTEL” 














peanuts at work 


by Joan M. de Lépez Bermidez 


“Mani, el manicero llegé”... which 
means as phrased in an old song... 
the peanut vendor has arrived. He will 
make a small part of any busy street 
his shop, and there seated on the side- 
walk will spread out a newspaper to 
accommodate his wares piled in pyr- 
amids of veintes (amount purchased 
for 20 centavos), 

This salesman undoubtedly had a 
pre-conquest ancestor conducting busi- 
nes in exactly the same way because, 
although Brazil is considered the birth- 
place of the peanut, records show that 
the cacaluate, as it is called in Mex- 
ico, has an equally long residence here. 

High in protein, carbohydrates and 
fats the peanut and its plant have a 
multitude of uses and by-products. In 
the kitchen its munching qualities are 
well known, but it still has unexplored 
possibilities and is an agreeable subject 
for experimentation. The following 
recipes and ideas might stir the im- 
agination. 


celery and 
peanut butter soup 


Take a large bunch of cleaned and 
sliced celery including a few leaves, and 


simmer it gently together with a chop- 
ped medium-sized onion in 3 cups of 
chicken stock- When softened, rub 
through a sieve. Reserve stock. Now 
melt 5 tblsp. peanut butter with the 
necessary cold water...add to hot mix- 
ture, cook only a few minutes, serve 
with chopped egg yolks, finely minced 
chives, or even a few peanuts. Peanut 
butter simply spread on celery makes 
a happy combination, as a relish. 

Still on the subject of soups, but 
this time cold, garnish a jellied chicken 
broth with curry-flavored sour cream, 
chopped chives, and ground roasted 
peanuts. 


candy 


A popular Mexican candy of varying 
styles and names is made like this: 
Heat 2 cups of brown sugar, and 
enough butter to bind it, in a saucepan 
or skillet until the sugar is melted and 
has a sauce-like quality; remove from 
the flame, and add a full cup of chop- 
ped peanuts; and then pour the mix- 
ture on a piece of wax paper or greased 
surface; anoint it with more butter 
so as to form it for cutting in squares. 


more sweets 


If you like peanut butter and jam, 
try making a pie crust with peanut 
butter instead of shortening, spread 
berry jam on the flattened dough and 
form a jelly roll. 


anaes Sanboune vn 


at the. new PALACIO DE HIERRO 





SALAMANCA No. 74 
in front of the 


parking lot at 
your service. 


biennial... 
(Continued from page 17) 


To live within these funds and also 
to be free completely of “vanitas va- 
nitatum” social involvements, Goitia 
became a recluse ,and then literally a 
hermit. His needs and temperament 
fell into a sort of second-century 
Christian mystic pattern, at the same 
time, however, as he led intellectually 
the highly sophisticated life, via books, 
of today. 


His mud hut and barbed wire fence 
and savage dogs, and the deliberate 
poverty of his household, have aroused 
much curiosity and some cheap sen- 
sationalism in the writing about him. 
In reality it is a formula for living 
understandable to any artist who 
wants to be free to develop his powers 
and do his job, without the interrup- 
tions of the “normal” life. In addition, 
Goitia’s deeply religious outlook re- 
inforced his need for barren simplicity. 

The prize given him at the Biennial 
is the first major reward of more than 
forty years of artistic work. 





CLEMENTE JACQUES y Cua. S.A. 


The leading packers of 
Mexican food since 1887. 


When you're cooking Mexican style, use 
the canned and packaged Mexican orig- 
inals for the proper flavor. 
Clemente Jacques products are avail- 
able in food speciality stores in major 
cities of the United States. 

For our free Mexican Recipe leaflet 


Write to Clemente Jacques y Cia., S. A. 
F.C, Cintura 1, México, D. F. 


The new 


Unit 


e@ RESTAURANT 

@ COCKTAIL LOUNGE gi 
e SODA FOUNTAIN. <= 
e CANDY 

eo GIFTS 

oe PASTRY 

e TOBACCOS 


The new Sanborns’ unit 
closer to your home 








